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SPEECH  OF  GEN.  SIMON  CAMERON. 


Mr.  Chairman: — It  is  no  small  honor  to  me  to  have  been  selected  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  Erie  to  preside  over  these  assembled  thousands,  who  have  met  to  give 
utterance  to  their  indignation  toward  an  Administration  that  has  abused  the  trust 
reposed  in  it  by  a  confiding  people,  and  to  manifest  their  determination  to  place  at 
the  head  of  the  government  wiser  and  better  men.  I  am  gratified  to  meet  with  you 
here,  on  the  soil  which  has  always  been  devoted  to  freedom. 

In  the  presence  of  this  multitude,  assembled  to  hear  discussed  the  great  issues 
upon  which  the  pending  national  campaign  is  made,  and  whose  result  is  earnestly 
hoped  for  as  a  victory  to  right — in  the  presence  of  this  multitude,  inspired  as  one 
mrnd  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  living  present,  and  eager  to  do  its  work  well 
and  in  proper  time — I  find  myself  unable  to  fix  my  thoughts  upon  the  scene  before 
and  around  me.  I  cast  my  eyes  over  your  fine  harbor,  out  upon  your  beautiful  lake, 
and  thought  journeys  back  over  the  path  of  years,  seldom  pausing  to  recognize  the 
events  that  intervene,  to  the  day  when  those  lovely  waters  were  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  brothers  in  unnatural  strife,  and  those  skies  were  mantled  with  the  murk 
of  war. 

That  day,  forty-seven  years  in  the  past,  rendered  Lake  Erie  famous  in  history. 
Then,  as  now,  a  multitude  gathered  on  these  shores,  but  not  as  we  have  gathered, 
to  sound  the  note  of  preparation  for  a  bloodless  battle — but  as  spectators  of  a  fray, 
out  of  the  midst  of  which  not  a  few  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  lovers,  were 
never  to  return  to  the  firesides  for  which  they  fought,  and  around  which  good-byes 
were  whispered  with  white  lips  and  aching  hearts  at  their  departure.  Then,  a 
thousand  hearts  ached  with  the  throes  of  anxious  love,  and  a  thousand  lips  were 
dumb  with  apprehension  of  impending  bereavement. 

History  is  a  great  teacher.  Let  us  return  to  it  to  refresh  our  memories,  that  we 
may  bear  the  remembrance  of  those  days  ever  green  in  our  hearts.  Now,  that  we 
are  inheritors  of  the  blessings  received  amid  the  perils  of  those  days,  by  the  daring 
and  skill  of  the  heroic  dead  and  venerated  living,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  count  the 
cost  of  the  victory,  and  lay  its  teachings  ts  heart. 

Next  to  the  victory,  and  the  lustre  it  shed  upon  our  infant  navy,  the  dwellers  on 
these  shores  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  two  most  important  vessels  of 
Perry’s  fleet  were  laid  down,  completed  and  launched  in  this  harbor,  then  known 
as  “  Presque  Isle.”  Your  pioneers  felled  the  timber,  and  your  artisans  and  me¬ 
chanics  built  those  famous  brigs-of-war,  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara.  These  vessels 
were  laid  down  quite  late  in  the  winter  of  1812-13,  and  launched  in  the  last  days 
of  May  succeeding,  together  with  several  schooners  and  gunboats.  Perhaps  no 
circumstance  of  the  affair  more  pointedly  shows  the  indomitable  energy  and  superior 
executive  power  of  American  citizens,  than  this  creation  of  a  respectable  navy,  five 
hundred  miles  inland,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months.  It  is  something  to  be  re¬ 
membered — to  be  proud  of,  but  to  be  imitated  only  by  men  of  thought  and  action— 
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the  motive  power  of  the  world.  None  but  men  of  such  qualities  could  have  met, 
resisted  and  successfully  overcome  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  which 
clustered  around  that  daring  enterprise. 

As  an  instance,  I  may  properly  mention  the  fact,  that  these  vessels  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  launched,  and  floated  over  the  bar,  under  the  very  guns  of  the  enemy  . 
and  the  advent  of  the  “  Lawrence”  into  deep  water,  was  made  under  a  cannonade 
from  the  British  ships.  Her  first  manoeuvre  was  to  spring  her  broadside,  and  show 
her  teeth  to  the  insolent  foe. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  achievements  of  war — always  to  be 
deprecated,  however  urged  by  necessity,  and  fraught  with  glory  to  the  national 
arms,  but  always  stern,  even  in  ift  mildest  forms — and  glance  at  the  less  lauded 
achievements  of  smiling  peace. 

A  mighty  navy  now  rides  upon  the  bosom  of  this  inland  sea,  whose  mission  for 
man  is  to  bless,  and  not  to  destroy.  Commerce,  the  great  peacemaker,  as  it  is  the 
civilizer  of  the  world,  has  constituted  your  beautiful  city  a  great  and  growing 
trade-centre,  and  has  but  just  begun  to  pour  its  riches  into  your  lap.  Erie  is  a 
wayside  inn  on  the  great  commercial  highway,  stretching  away  to  the  Atlantic  on 
the  one  hand,  and  far  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  other,  by  whose 
doors  and  through  whose  streets  the  incalculable  wealth  of  the  yet  undeveloped 
northwest,  under  a  wise  and  beneficent  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  must  eventu¬ 
ally  flow.  If  nature  has  been  kind  and  even  lavish  of  her  gifts  here,  human  enter' 
prise  has  entered  upon  the  completion  of  commercial  highways  which  are  destined 
to  add  fifty-fold  to  the  natural  advantages  of  your  position. 

This  iron  arm,  which  Erie  is  about  stretching  away  diagonally  across  our  great 
commonwealth,  linking  the  lakes  and  the  ocean  in  eternal  union,  the  result  of  which 
will  appear  in  smiling  wayside  villages,  where  now  reigns  the  unbroken  wilderness 
— this  iron  arm  will  seize  up  and  bring  to  your  very  doors  the  advantages  now  en¬ 
joyed  by  maritime  ports,  in  return  for  the  tribute  of  the  northwest. 

Then  will  be  made  manifest  the  wise  policy  of  the  stern  “  Republicans  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,”  by  which  “  the  triangle”  upon  which  we  now  stand  was  purchased,  and 
a  port  upon  our  lake  waters  secured  forever  to  our  people.  Then,  too,  will  be 
vindicated  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  greatest  statesmen, 
who  sank  to  his  grave  mortified  and  disheartened  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  see 
the  completion  of  his  great  conception,  a  man  whose  genius  and  enterprise  should 
have  commanded  the  admiration,  as  they  will  one  day  receive  the  gratitude,  of  his 
countrymen.  It  will  be  well  understood  here  that  I  refer  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  the 
early,  eonstand,  and  most  substantial  friend  of  the  Erie  railroad.  And  now  a  re¬ 
miniscence  of  a  trip  in  company  with  that  sagacious  man  from  Harrisburg  to 
Williamsport,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  recurs  to  me.  The  occasion 
was  the  convention  at  Williamsport,  the  object  of  which  was  to  inaugurate  and 
systematize  a  plan  for  the  building  of  the  great  work  just  alluded  to.  We  met  there 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  your  town,  a  hardy  pioneer,  whose  prophetic  eye  always 
beheld  Erie  as  it  is  destined  to  be,  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  lake  waters, 
Seth  Reed,  whose  memory  will  be  ever  green  with  you.  On  that  occasion,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  practicability  of  the  route,  this  energetic  man,  upward  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  made  the  journey  from  Erie  to  Williamsport,  through  the  unbroken 
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wilderness,  on  horseback,  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  hardiest  pioneer  in  his 
prime.  And  thus  was  made  the  first  informal  survey  of  the  route  of  the  Sunbury 
and  Erie  railroad. 

From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  been  an  interested  and  close  observer  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  your  people  against  the  unreasonable  prejudices  and  adverse  and  unwise 
legislation  which  have  combined  to  retard  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work.  In 
the  course  of  your  struggles  against  these  sinister  influences,  I  could  not  help  but 
see  the  great  wrong  done  to  your  city  and  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  seat  of  exchanges  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  to  a  distant  point,  in  no 
wise  60  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  nature,  noj  capable  of  being  made  so  effi¬ 
cient  by  any  appliances  of  art.  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  repine  at  the  errors 
of  the  past ;  yet  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
blunders  and  weakness  of  the  men  to  whom  were  intrusted,  at  that  time,  the  great 
interests  of  the  State,  and  whose  knees  should  have  been  firm  when  those  interests 
were  threatened  by  the  rapacity  of  foreign  capitalists. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Having  discovered  the  nature 
and  breadth  of  the  wrong,  a  wise  regard  for  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  commands  us  to  set  about  the  work  of  reparation,  to  insure  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  future,  if  indemnity  for  the  past  be  beyond  reach.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  displacing  the  party  which  has  so  long  mismanaged  the  government. 

Great  measures  of  retrenchment  and  reform  are  now  being  proposed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion,  and  a  free  interchange  of  thought  and  opinion,  that  this  great  multi¬ 
tude  is  gathered  to-day. 

The  masses  are  moving — not  from  any  transient  and  trifling  agitation  of  thought, 
and  not  from  the  mere  excitement  incident  to  political  campaigns,  but  in  obedience 
to  the  great,  silent,  yet  irresistible  under-current  of  right  convictions,  at  war  with 
the  policy  that  has  brought  disaster  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  threat¬ 
ens  ruin  if  left  to  its  uncontrolled  will.  We  are  met  to  accuse  the  ruling  power  of 
designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  treason  to  the  common  interest ; 
to  accuse,  to  convict,  to  sentence,  and  in  November  to  execute  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  this  intelligent  audience  that  the  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  of  the  party  in  power  has  nearly  destroyed  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.  Look  around  you  for  evidence  of  the  chronic  unthrift  of  this  mis¬ 
called  democratic  party.  Erie,  great  as  she  is,  and  destined  to  be  second  to  no  in¬ 
land  mart  in  the  republic,  is  what  she  is  in  spite  of,  and  not  by  favor  of,  the  policy 
of  this  same  corrupt  party.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  under  a  wiser  policy, 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes  would  have  been  developed  to  its  best  estate,  and  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  your  city  trebled  and  quadrupled  in  consequence. 

We  are  met  to  speak  of  this  and  of  other  great  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
which  the  record  bears,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  party  whose  insolence 
must  be  rebuked  at  the  ballot-box  next  November. 

The  details  of  the  extravagance  of  the  national  Administration  are  hideous.  1 
doubt  if  the  unbridled  and  unblushing  licentiousness  of  the  ruling  party  can  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  country.  Can  you  believe  that  Mr.  Pierce's  rule 
cost  the  people  near  $250,000,000  ?  or  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  administering 
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the  government  from  1790  down  to  1820— a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  including 
the  war  of  1812  !  So  late  as  1823  the  cost  of  the  government  per  annum  did  not 
reach  $10,000,000.  How  is  it  now?  The  cost  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  first  year  was 
upwards  of  $65,000,000;  of  the  second,  more  than  $100,000,000.  And  this  during 
profound  peace.  Thus,  the  pro  rata  cost  of  government  to  the  people  increased 
from  94  cents  for  each  inhabitant  in  1823,  to  $2.80  in  1857  ! 

Where  shall  we  look  for  the  causes  of  this  enormous  increase?  First,  the  De¬ 
mocratic  party,  having  abandoned  the  principles  it  inherited  from  the  old  Republi¬ 
can  party  and  its  founder,  has  taken  a  new  interest  under  its  special  protection. 
This  new  interest  is  insatiable  in^ its  demands  upon  its  patrons.  Its  votaries,  hold¬ 
ing  labor  as  a  degradation  and  a  crime,  demand  office  and  emoluments  in  the  way 
ef  a  subsistence.  Thus  it  happens  that,  when  the  legitimate  places  are  exhausted, 
Presidents  and  Cabinet  officers  set  about  creating  new  ones,  and  actually  make 
wars  to  furnish  plunder  for  the  famished  brood.  Striking  instances  of  this  profli¬ 
gacy  are  furnished  in  the  wasteful  expedition  of  Utah,  which  was'  a  mere  pretext 
to  furnish  means  to  force  the  free  people  of  Kansas  to  submit  to  the  government  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fastened  on  them  by  the  southern  oligarchy ;  and  in  the  naval  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Paraguay,  under  a  false  pretense  of  a  claim  which  has  been  pronounced 
little  less  than  fraudulent  by  a  commission  appointed  by  our  own  government.  Add 
to  this  the  proposition  made  by  the  President  to  Congress  for  a  loan  of  $30,000,000, 
ostensibly  to  negotiate  for  Cuba,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  area 
of  slavery,  and  the  record  is  complete. 

It  was  to  conciliate  this  great  power  that  eight  men  are  paid  upward  of  $15,000 
for  collecting  $2,000  at  the  port  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  ;  that  four  men  are  paid 
more  than  $900  for  collecting  less  $400  than  at  Annapolis  ;  that  seven  men  are 
paid  more  than  $2,000  for  collecting  less  than  $100  at  Okanoke,  North  Carolina; 
that  two  men  are  paid  more  than  $2,000  for  collecting  $5.85  at  Port  Oxford,  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  home  of  Gen.  Lane ;  that  three  hundred  men  were  added  to  the  force  in 
the  New  York  custom  house  during  the  last  and  present  Administrations,  and  the 
entire  cost  of  collecting  the  revenues  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  from  about 
$2,000,000,  under  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  has  increased  to  the  enormous  sum  of, 
$4,000,000  ? 

These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  sources  of  increased  expense  foisted  upon  the  people 
by  this  faithful  servant  of  the  slave  power ;  and  it  should  be  added,  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  expenditure  for  the  last  five  years  is  many  times  greater  than  the  growth 
of  population. 

But  this  reckless  party  has  not  contented  itself  with  pampering  the  idle  and  the 
profligate.  It  has  left  no  means  unemployed  by  which  it  could  make  the  masses  feel 
that  they  were  ruled,  in  place  of  ruling.  It  has  stricken  down  measures  which,  had 
they  prevailed,  would  have  rendered  the  republic  famous  alike  for  its  munificent 
charities,  for  educational  and  social  purposes,  as  well  as  for  its  early  example 
of  liberality  and  tolerance  toward  all  men. 

The  scheme  for  endowing  every  State  in  the  Union  with  a  fund  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  and  support  of  agricultural  colleges  and  schools — a  measure  carried 
through  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress — was  one  of  the  grandest,  if  not  the  grandest,  of 
enterprises  in  modern  or  ancient  times,  conceived  by  men  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
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try,  and  would,  had  it  become  a  law,  nave  reflected  an  enviable  lustre  upon  the  day 
and  generation.  That  measure  proposed  to  donate  20,000  acres  of  land  for  each 
representative  and  senator  in  every  State,  as  a  fund  for  the  support  of  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges.  Was  not  this  a  munificent  gift? — a  measure  worthy  of  a 
Christian  people  in  the  most  illustrious  age  of  an  illustrious  era  ?  Can  the  page 
of  history  produce  its  parallel? 

Think  of  it!  A  great  nation,  setting  out  with  the  idea  of  self-government,  and 
evidencing  its  faith  in  the  idea  by  providing  for  the  education  of  the  humblest  citi¬ 
zen,  at  the  public  expense.  What  a  sublime  spectacle !  And  yet,  with  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  people  upon  his  back,  the  old  federalist  at  the  helm  of  State 
sent  this  measure  back  to  the  country  with  an  insulting  veto  ! 

Under  this  beneficent  measure,  Pennsylvania  would  have  received  540,000  acres 
of  land,  worth,  at  the  least  reasonable  computation,  millions  of  dollars,  ample  for 
the  educational  purposes  of  her  people  for  all  time.  This  fund  would  have  edu¬ 
cated  every  working-man  in  the  State,  and  paved  the  way  to  that  greatness  in  the 
scale  of  nations  and  States,  which,  in  spite  of  bad  rulers,  she  is  bound  one  day  to 
attain.  / 

Why  did  James  Buchanan  veto  this  great  measure?  The  reason  is  plain.  In 
the  portion  of  the  Union  which  has  controlled  the  Democratic  party  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  years,  capital  owns  labor,  and  buys  and  sells  it  as  merchandise  in  the 
public  marts  ;  and  the  owners  of  this  labor  have  taken  good  care  that  it  shall  never 
have  access  to  the  springs  of  knowledge.  The  slaveholder  believes  it  to  be  for  his 
interest  to  employ  debased,  ignorant  labor ;  and  a  son  of  Pennsylvania,  true  to  his 
early  instincts,  in  bowing  to  the  behests  of  these  men,  strikes  at  the  interests  of 
free  labor  everywhere. 

A  like  slavish  subserviency  to  the  supposed  interests  of  a  section,  induced  the 
President  to  veto  the  “Homestead  bill” — a  measure  second  only  in  importance  to 
that  just  alluded  to.  This  bill  recognized  every  head  of  a  family,  male  and  female, 
as  the  heir  of  a  portion  of  the  soil.  Its  moral  bearing  upon  our  crowded  cities  was 
intended  to  be  not  less  great  than  beneficial.  It  would  have  taken  men  and  women 
— heads  of  families — from  the  crowded  streets,  where  life  is  but  too  often  crime, 
and  beckoned  them  away  into  the  great  West,  to  become  freeholders  and  house¬ 
holders,  to  raise  their  sons  and  daughters  apart  from  the  evil  example  of  the  vicious, 
and  fit  them  for  the  stations  of  usefulness  and  honor  open  to  all  who  love  virtue  and 
walk  in  its  ways.  It  proposed  to  put  down  stupendous  speculative  frauds,  and  to 
husband  the  common  domain  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  republic.  But  the  approving  smile  of  his  masters  the  great  landed  proprietors 
of  the  South,  was  of  greater  value  to  Mr.  Buchanan  than  the  gratitude  of  millions 
of  free  white  men  and  women,  and  the  applause  of  the  good.  The  people  sent  it 
to  him  with  their  will  indorsed,  and  he  put  them  off  with  a  quibble,  as  contemptible 
as  it  was  false  and  puerile. 

What  need  I  say  more  ?  You  know  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  always  stood  between 
the  masses  and  their  interests ;  always  struck — and  remorselessly,  too — at  every 
measure  which  promised  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working-man.  But  do 
not  mistake  him.  He  is  only  the  tool  of  a  power  greater  than  he.  He  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  agent  of  a  class  which  will  never  give  over  its  designs  upon  the’  well- 
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being  of  intelligent  labor.  Strike  down  the  agent,  and  you  inflict  a  blow  upon  that 
malevolent  power.  Strike  down  the  crumbling  party  which,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  working  for  the  power  behind  the  throne,  and 
you  shall  cause  that  power  to  tremble. 

This  war  of  factions  ;  this  sham  quarrel  between  Breckinridge,  Bell,  and  Douglas 
— all  this  clamor  is  raised  and  sustained  for  the  same  end — continuance  in  'power. 
The  People’s  party  hurls  itself  in  solid  phalanx  against  them  all.  We  will  have 
protection  for  free  intelligent  labor  without  conditions.  We  are  enlisted  for  the  war 
against  sectionalism  and  injustice,  and  in  spite  of  the  malignant  slanders  of  our 
triple  foe,  we  shall  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

The  multitude  I  see  assembled  here  convince  me  that  the  people  are  determined 
to  make  a  change.  As  the  first  battle  in  the  campaign,  we  have  to  go  to  the  polls 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  and  elevate  the  gallant  Curtin  to  the  proud  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  magistrate  of  our  broad  and  beautiful  State.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  speak  of  him  here;  you  all  know  him.  His  interests  are  identical  with 
yours  ;  but  we  owe  it  to  him,  and  to  the  cause  he  represents,  that  the  results  of  the 
first  battle  shall  place  him  at  the  helm  of  State  by  so  decided  a  majority,  that  there 
shall  be  no  doubt,  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  State  as  to  your  intentions  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  That  you  will  do  so  I  am  entirely  confident. 

But  a  word  more  remains  to  be  said.  All  candid  men  admit  that  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  will  receive  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania.  His  election  and  inauguration  will 
bring  the  government  back  to  its  early  purity,  by  purging  the  departments  of  the 
base  and  corrupt  men  who  now  riot  in  fancied  security,  and  seem  determined  to 
conduct  the  State  to  destruction.  It  will  restore  the  Republican  party  to  its  an¬ 
cient  place,  and  our  Southern  friends,  now  so  jealous  of  our  organization,  will  learn 
that  its  objects  and  aims  are  not  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  any  section  or  class. 
It  will  destroy  the  race  of  doughfaces,  and  put  men  in  every  place  within  the  gift 
of  the  Executive  who  will  prove  honest,  capable,  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  It  will  insure  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  lakes,  and  give  us 
a  tariff  for  the  quickening  of  our  prostrate  industrial  interests.  For  this  end  we 
are  to  labor — you  and  I,  and  every  one  of  us,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  from  this 
hour  till  the  closing  of  the  polls  in  November  seals  the  death-warrant  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  men  calling  themselves  the  Democratic  party. 


